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There are some private firms that operate as both consumers and suppliers of local government data, and for them some quid pro quo cooperative arrangements may be possible. A gas company may provide the detailed locations of its underground lines if it can then be given preferential access to the mapping system that records them along with the other underground facilities. Such public-private cooperative arrangements have been difficult to organize and even more difficult to maintain on a continuing basis. The members of the panel are aware of only one such arrangement that has survived, the Regional Mapping and Land Records (RMLR) Program described in Appendix A.4, which is still in its developmental stages. Elsewhere, ad hoc arrangements among utility companies to permit access to each other's maps by a third party at only the necessary locations seem to be as far as the companies will go in shared use of their land records.
The function of assuring the status of land ownership may continue to be performed by private attorneys and title insurance companies in the United States, regardless of the efficiencies of government-operated title-registration systems in many other countries. The report of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), published at the conclusion of its four-year study of methods to improve land-title recordation and registration (Office of Policy Development and Research, 1981), states on page V-26:
. . . conventional recording systems will no doubt remain the principal method of storing and recording land title documents, whatever the merits of registration systems, and, therefore, improvements are most likely to occur in conventional systems.
Nevertheless, the private-land-title industry is totally dependent on legal requirements for filing of records of title transfers with a public office as the means of generating most of the ownership records. The private companies also may use the indexing services of the public office to find the relevant records, to varying degrees, depending on whether an alternative private "title plant" is available to the firm in that locality. As a vehicle for improving these public indexing services, in the interests of controlling the costs of buying a home, the HUD report cited above recommends adoption by state governments of the model statute known as the Uniform Simplification of Land Transfers Act (USLTA), prepared by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws (1977). Among the several important features of this model legislation, the one listed first in the HUD report is parcel indexing, which has long been in use as the most efficient system for accessing documents in private title plants and in many jurisdictions where the Public Land Survey System exists. An up-to-date cadastral overlay such as described in this report is the key to maintaining such an index.
The USLTA was criticized shortly following its adoption in 1977 for its lack of simplified, standard procedures for land-title recording beyond the provision of a geographic index (Pedowitz, 1978). A broader model statute for a multipurpose cadastre is needed (Cook, 1982).y and to provide leaders!o be done and the capabilities that products must possess.
